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S W 

5 stands for seen, W is for was you — 

Misused for / saw; A shocking mistake. 

If you don't look out, If you'd study grammar, 

You'll be breaking a law. More care you would take. 

T X 

T stands for an error X is for extry, 

Most easily made; The newsboy's loud cry; 

When kept is pronounced But y° u must sa y extra 

And t is mislaid. Le st critics say " Fie." 

U v t Y 

U is for 'urn- Y I s f ° r 7° 

A wrong sound indeed; And for yep too, as well; 

Pronounce it as them, W °y Mtsayyes 

Although there is speed. And wlth Good English dwell ? 



V 



Z 



V is for very, Z is ior " zat so ?" 

But when there is hurry, May such clippings be few; 

'Tis often pronounced Let us honor our language. 

As if it were vurry. Americans true. 



Girls' High School 
Boston, Mass. 



Elizabeth M. Richardson 



CONCERNING ROYALTIES FOR SCHOOL PLAYS 
The increased interest in school dramatics with the consequent 
increase in paid public performances has given rise to a controversy over 
paying royalty. 

Those who see no need of curtailing the net profits of a performance 
by paying $5, $10, or $25 to the author for the use of his play maintain 
that it is not the intention of the author to receive royalty from a high- 
school audience, that the royalty is simply a safeguard against profes- 
sionals, and that the author is perfectly willing to waive the royalty for 
the benefit of the cause. So the play is produced without permission 
of the author and with no payment of the obligation to him. It is of 
interest as well as refutation to quote here from the 192 1 catalogue of 
Walter Baker Plays: "To save useless correspondence it must be strictly 
understood that no reduction can be made on account of a performance 
taking place for benefit of a charity or any other cause whatever." 

A second method is to make a few minor changes in the text of the 
play, substitute another title, and so dodge the payment of royalty. 
This disguises the play so far as any superficial notice is concerned, and 
the school produces a play of strong literary value and avoids the addi- 
tional expense of the royalty. Technically, perhaps, this scheme evades 
the demands of the copyright statute. 
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In opposition to these two methods is the securing of the author's 
consent to the production of the play upon the payment of the royalty. 
That this procedure is preferable seems true from two angles. 

First, professionally, to the author is due payment for the time he 
spent in writing the play. He must make a living. He has put his 
time, his energy and power into the play, and should, if he asks it, 
receive compensation. The Drama last year printed an article by 
Elizabeth A. McFadden on the debt of the amateur producer to the 
writer. That this article was printed as the foreword to the special play 
issue shows the importance with which the Drama League regards the 
amateur's obligation to the author. 

Is not the dramatic laborer also worthy of his hire ? Ought he not also 
to be encouraged by making it possible for him to live on the profits of his 
labor ? .... I have watched young men and women I know to have slender 
means struggling for a foothold as playwrights and I am sure nothing would 
so encourage them as having the Drama League of America take the stand 
that these writers earn their royalties and that the amateur play-giving public 
should be educated to pay for their plays. 

More important than the professional reason is the ethical teaching 
involved. To take another person's possessions without permission is 
the common conception of stealing. Is a man's machine, or silverware, 
or money more valuable than his brain power which he has put into his 
play ? To produce a play without fulfilling the obligation to the author 
seems like a dishonest act. How can the public schools, to whose keep- 
ing has been intrusted the inculcation of the ideals of right and wrong 
in the boys and girls, sanction such an act ? To give the play openly 
without payment of royalty carries the thought that the school is too 
far away from The 47 Workshop or the Portmanteau Players to run 
any danger of being caught; to alter the text of the play and change its 
title is an open confession of the school's indebtedness to the author and 
a deliberate evasion of this obligation. Such methods, sanctioned by a 
dramatic coach who represents the guidance from the school, are danger- 
ous examples. How can such a teacher hope to foster ideals of honesty ? 
The influence of the older person upon his students gives increased 
viciousness to such a proceeding. 

One is not compelled to produce plays for which royalty is asked. 
There are hundreds of attractive plays free for production; the cata- 
logues of Samuel French, New York City, and Walter Baker, Boston, 
contain lists of worth-while plays with no restrictions. But if the 
author has trusted the public to the extent of placing his plays in printed 
form where they may be read and enjoyed, and if he insists upon a 
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royalty for production, then honesty demands the payment of such a 
royalty. Let the schools lead in this matter that the boys and girls in 
the dramatic class and throughout all play production may help improve 
amateur standing generally among the dramatists, and that the boys 
and girls themselves may learn to fulfil their obligations in an honest 
manner. 

Dorothea M. Melden 
University High School 
Oakland, Cal. 



THE "NEWSY" 

A riot of patches and rags, and a bundle of papers. Several wisps 
of red hair blazing forth from under a much-too-small black cap. A 
face that looked as though it were one freckle, and a pug nose looming 
up handsomely between a pair of roguishly blue eyes. 

Phil Biddison 1 

Goodland, Kan. 
Class of 192 1 

1 Eva H. Stephenson, teacher. 



